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To the RE A D E R. 


H E following little tract is intended to ſhew, that if manu- 
factures at home, trade abroad, and populouſneſs, be the tea 
ſtrength of the nation, the only means to obtain theſe ends are, that 
the taxes be equally and uniformly laid, that care be taken foreign 
ſtates do not carry on their manufactures on better terms than ouc. 
ſelves, by making proviſions cheap to them in preference to our own 


induſtrious = that every Kind of monopoly be diſcountenanced ; 
that the legiſſative power fix equitable prices, not only on the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, but alſo on the means of their conveyance, whether 


Þy land or water; that the ſale oF proviſions be made in publ. 


markets ; that weights and meaſures be of one and the ſame capacity 
throughout the kingdom ; and that proper perſons be appointed to 
{ee the laws relative-to theſe concerns duly executed, fo as the ſta- 
tutes of the realm may no more remain a dead letter. 


King/len upon Thames, 
January 1704. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c: 


late years aroſe, has been the ſubject of complaint of 
perſons of eaſy fortunes; and what ſtill more affects the 
welfare, and ſhould command the attention of the pub- 
lic, the murmurs of the labouring poor. Undoubtedly 
the intent of Providence, in ng plenty, is, that the whole of a 
nation ſhould partake of his bounty; that thoſe in whoſe hands theſe 
gifts are firſt intruſted, after a juſt and moderate advantage made, 
ſhould not with-hold them from the people, or deſign or practiſe 
any means to retard the progreſs of its diſtrihution, 

It would be reaſoning partially, to go back many centuries to 


HE high prices to which the neceſſaries of life have WM 


—_—— 


ſcarch the prices of proviſions, and to make a compariſon of theſe to 


the preſent mes: we will contract the parallel, for corn of every 


ſpecie, and the neceſſaries of life for man and beaſt, as wheat, bar- 


ley, rye, oats, hay, ſtraw, cheeſe, butter, meat of every fort, coals, _ 


Nc. are now paid for more, nearly by one-third, to what they were 
but a few years lince, though — = have been cultivated, and 
Rh 8 er | The =" 


this wit ater advantages, than before, e (cven before 
the late war) were not increaſed in number; nor has even plentiful 


harveſts alleviated the weight of the prices of corn, too much forthe” 


induſtrious poor to bear, who, it the nation contains eight millions of 


People, are at leaſt Jeven-ciphths of this number ; a body on whom 
every art depends, from Fm every manufaQture flows, who cloathe 
the eaſy, who adorn the rich, who pay our taxes at all times, and who 
in war face our enemies, To reſcue this induſtrious body from the 
arts and intrigues of deſigning men, more oppreſſive than all the la- 
bour, than all the taxes, and than all the frownsol fortune they bear, 

is the ſubject and matter of this conſideration, 
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As it is from the land that mankind in general expects its food and 
raiment,- the lords or proprietors of it have an undoubted claim to 


ſuch benefits as ſhall maintain them in that ſuperior ſtation Provi- 
dence has placed them in. This, in the general opinion, has been eſ- 
timated, ſo much as is equal to one-third part of the value of 


its produce, Landlords, for the greater part, do not cultivate their 
own eſtates, nor for the public benefit 1 it appear neceſſary they 
ſheuld. For this purpoſe they give poſſeſſion of, and farm them to 
men of lower extraction, who, for the ſtock they furniſh, their care 
and management, are admitted to an equal profit with the owners of 
the eſtates. The remainder one-third part is ſuppoſed to be expend 
ed in manure, labour, and improvement. This equal diviſion, where 
ſubordination is regularly kept, has met with the univerſal approba- 
tion of every age in every free ſtate, When deviated from, ſo as by 
any means the equilibrium is deſtroyed, not only the parties them- 
ſelves ate, but the public in general muſt be injured. | 

Neither dearths or plenty can properly be ſaid to ſubvert this order, 
from whence this principle is admitted, that mankind, in the firſt of . 
theſe caſes, ſhould pay more than cuſtomary for their proviſions ; ſq, 
when the latter takes place, they have an undoubted right to ſhare 
the plenty in the ſame proportion it has pleaſed Providence to diſpenſe 
it. This truth then is evident, that every means taken in a time of 


plenty. to-raiſe the price of corn is an injury to the induſtrious poor, 
more eſpecially if in a time of ſcarcity equal methods are not put in 


practice to reduce it. 


at to this general rule there may be exceptions, ſuch as times of 
civil wars, peſtilence, or other general puniſhments inflicted by hea- 
venz When the farmer is either by violence or ſickneſs forced from 
his accuſtomed care and diligence, or that the help of the laborigus. 
_Poor_is beyond his reach; when any of theſe evils continue for ſome 
time, agriculture ſanguiſhes ; then, as to a general calamity, every 
help, every fuccour, ſhould be. tendered. England has ſeen theſe 
gloomy days; but after the havock made by internal Arife, her ſena- 
tors Encouraged the exportation of corn, and in 1699, when the 
current coin of the kingdom amounted. to no great ſum, and this 


greatly debaſed and leflened in value, the whole nation was made. 
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contribute towards paying bount ſending corn abroad, to bring in 
the gold and filver_of foreigners. Money being then fo ſcarce, 
or ſo much wanted, as to bear an intereſt of eight per cent. theſe or- 2 
dinances ſoon anſwered their intent, and gave new ſpirits to the land. 
But from the preſent rate of intereſt, from the high prices corn has 
been for ſome years paſt, though ſo much more land has been culti- 
vated, may it not be ſaid the intent of the legiſlative power long 

nce has been fulfilled, and that at preſent the manufaQtures of theſe 2, / / 
kingdoms are weakened by continuing a bounty, ſo long after the 4. 
cauſes for it have cealed? | | 
When encouragement is given for any particular purpoſe, the com- 
modity on which it is beſtowed muſt be kept in reſerve, until R= 
portunity ſerves to_comply with the terms required, A bounty 
granted for the exportation of corn muſt then diffuſe among the ſel- 
lers of it a general intereſt_to hoard it up, and mult 1acreaſe its / 


— 
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— by paying and inducing foreigners to purchaſe here at a lower 22 oy =; I 
_ rate than the natives themſelves can; from whence naturally mono- (a1 11 al (719%, wth 


Poly and the high prices of provifions muſt be the event. And if an Ares 
appearance Of exportation can be deviſed, ſo as to make it take place 

of the real intent to obtain the bounty, frauds muſt be practiſed by 

thoſe very perſons ſo favoured at national expence: and in general, 

when exportation 1s not briſk enough to anſwer the ſanguine hopes 
of the expectants, to make amends for this diſappointment, whether 
the produce of the land be more or Tels, every means and every art 
will be employed to make a ſhew of ſcarcity, for which the eaſy as 
well as the induſtrious manufacturer mult pay as much as if it really \ 
_ All this will appear ſo plain as not to miſtake the original 
cauſe. 

Wheat, when ſold at 48s. per quarter or under, if exported, a „ 
bounty of 5s. per quarter is paid: when rye ſells at 32s. per quarter Alen e, e. 
or under, the bounty paid isis. 6d. per quarter: when barley or 
malt ſells for 24s. per quarter or under, the bounty is 2s 6d. per 
quarter. Though the medium price which corn ſells at, one year 
with another, muſt be greatly Tncreaſed by ſo large an encouragement 
given for exportation ; yet will we ſtate them as they are generally 
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j 4 ge, 32 allowed under this circumſtance, Wheat 32 8. per quarter, rye 24s. 
3 quarter, barley 16s. per quarter. Then to encourage the ex- - 
: ache, d., portation of wheat, the government, one time with another, pays 


4 ! 8 nearly 151. per cent. for rye 151. per cent. and for barley 181. per 
4 cent. and the quantities of barley and malt exported are nearly double 
1 that of wheat, of rye it is trivial; ſo that, upon the whole, about 171. 
1 * per cent. is paid to furniſh neighbouring nations, our competitors in 
3 / trade, with corn, the ſtandard of life, at cheaper prices than we can 
: * Nag Oo potlibly enjoy it ourſelves. In the year 1733, by the exportation of 
© | [O91 „ Corn, wheat roſe from 2 s. 3d. per buſhel to 48. per buſhel, and 
r... barley from 18. 3 d. per buſhel to 2 s. per buſhel, Whether ſo great 
: 7 an advance is conſtantly the caſe, I will not aver, but without exag- 
| geration it may be ſaid, that, from the bounty given for the exporta- 
> tion of corn, what is conſumed at home, one time with another, bears 
» 3 9-0 a greater price than otherwiſe it would do by 30 l. per cent. Add this ' 
22 Sao, = people from hence pay more For thes proviſions, to that } 
| annually disburſed by the government for the bounty, and the ex- 
pence the nation is at for the exportation vf corn will then nearly ap- 
pear. If 48, ooo, ooo buſhels of wheat, at fix buſhels per head, is 
the quantity expended annually by eight millions of people, and the 
increaſed price rated only at 18. per buſhel, makes 24, ooo, oool. which 
added to about 70,000 l. paid by the government, produces a ſum 
* of 2,470,000 l. ſhewing the diſadvantages under which the labour-_ 
| ing Poor of theſe kingdoms purchaſe their corn at, from the encou- 
| ragement given for exportation. No nation, except England, grants 
| Bounties on Exporting their ſtaple commodities ; but the conſequence 
of continuing this load on the neceſlaries of life, after it has anſwered y 
every purpoſe, will beſt appear from the wants it has been produc- 7 
dive of, I; 4 
When Providence bleſſed theſe kingdoms with pientiful harveſts, * 
and the demand abroad was not ſufficiently quick to anſwer the ex- . 


porters wiſhes; to come at the bounty, barley was made into malt 
with ſo great an increaſe in bulk, that it became a gaintul buſineſ t 


= | ſhip the ſpoiled"gram on board veſſels as if for exportation, and when q 
2 4-/\14; nt of Land to calt it into the ſea, Soorent profits were 1 
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made from the bounty the government gave; thus ſo much of the 


ublic money, and the corn, both were a total loſs to the people of 
England. Though the parliament after ſome time in part put a ſtop 


to this ſort of exporting trade, yet it clearly ſhews that this encou- 
ragement to be too great, and, when unneceſſary, it became the 


foundation of abuſe. 

Of late years, God be praiſed, no general calamity has befallen 
this kingdom; peace has dwelt within its circuit, no general ſick- 
neſs has deſtroyed her people, and agriculture has been extended 
and has flouriſhed; yet the neceſlaries of life of every Kind have con- 


ſtantly been increafing in 2 To fix a true value on provitions 


© Beyond the reach of cavil, I will aſcertain this from a little tract 


publiſhed at the defire of Sir Joſeph Jekyll in 1736. The author 
therein lays down, as a received maxim, that farmers pay their rents 
well, when wheat is at 4s. per buſhel, barley 2s. per buſhel, and 
butchers meat at 18” Id. per Tone: how much this differs from 
the preſent prices, I need not fay, but in the years 1757 and 1758, 
to eB Far: was artificial ſcarcity carried, that bread, though adul- 
terated, was ſcarcely purchaleable by the poor. Farmers refuſed ſel- 


ling their corn in ſmall quantities, though it fetched 6s. end more 


; = tuſhel ; public collections were made to lighten ti calamities of 


the poor ; the brewers'of London unanimoully declared they could 
not work at the former rates ; butchers meat and hay reached prices 


before unknown. Happy would it have been had the evil ſtopped at 
this period, but with very little difference it has ſince continued even 
ia the plenty of 1763. Are the ſame managements carrying their 
baleful effects through the land? Intereſted men know no bounds 


when gain is the object. 

Great Britain moſt certainly is ſituated under the happieſt circum- 
ſtances for trade and population of any nation whatever ; thele are 
the great objects which give power to a late: ſhe produces corn ſuf- 
ficient not only for her inhabitants, but has an overplus to ſpare to 
her neighbours, conſequently has it in her power to * 1 
labourers at the cheapeſt rates, from whence the number of her 


people ſhovTd continually Increaſe, and her manufactures be carried 
8 "7" on 
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(*6 ) 
on at more moderate prices than is in the power of moſt other na- 
"tions; yet are complaints continually made, that neighbouring 
x / ſtates underſell us in foreign markets, and that labouring people are 
. \ Tcarce at home. Does not this ariſe from the neceſlaries of life being 
| 1 2 by oucſelves made too cheap for foreigners, and too dear for our own 
'ta people? Moſt of our corn exported has been to France and Hol- 


fete both theſe countries may be dated from the time the bounty for this 
- purpoſe was granted in England. | 

I keep our calculation at loweſt, if the medium price of one 

3 buſhel of wheat be 48. and this when manufactured into bread be- 

11 comes more in value by 501. per cent.; if the conſumption be fix 

VB buſhels per head, and the — — of conſumers eight millions, the 

. , ſum expended for this purpoſe will be 14,400,000 l. If bread, eſpe- 

pecially with the labouring poor be one fixth part of their expences, 

then the caſh empleyed by the people for the neceffaries of life is 

86,400,000]. and the overcharge occaſioned by numberleſs monopo- 

0 Tees, being at leaſt one-third part of the whole, the ſum extorted by 

9 this means is 28, 800, ooo l. ſurely ſuch as mig ht be thought wor- 

| thy of public attention! But if not with ſuch a proſpeR, we muſt not 


be ſurpriſed at an uncommon induſtry, or that opportunity and a 
golden proſpect, not only elevate ordinary underſtandings above the 
common courſe of operation, nor that it ſhould excite them to de- 
viate from the letter and intention of the laws of their country. As 
it would be endlels to trace the many arts and devices put in motion 
© to keep up the high prices of corn, and all the neceffariesof life, theſe 
, 1fref forme will beſt appear in the 17 of the engroffing farmer, traced from 


$117, i of /o ) is origin to the time bis ſelfiſh practices puts whole pariſhes and 
| F, 4G 55 R extent of Tands under his dominion. Op 
hough with a ſimple and undeſigning appearance at firſt ſetting 
out, yet as ſoon as he can conceive that the produce of the earth is 
ficſt lodged with him, that gentracts at home, or a ſcarcity in any 
part of the world, may be turned to his private gain, by a demand 
occaloning an advanced price, added to th own penury, he directly 


caſts about to employ every power to keep his corn in his granaries; 
me: . 


| *, ard, fand, and the great increaſe of the commerce and manufactures of 22 
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far from being punctual as uſual in the payment of his rents, an ex- 


cuſe, and the real value ſhewn in ſtore, ſatisfies the landlord, Corn 
kept back not only inſures an increaſed price, as the neceſſities of man- 


kind from hence become muſtiplied, but actually itſelf ſwells in bulk 


equal to 51. per cent. The maintainance of himſelf and his family at 
his firſt ſetting out on this plan, is eaſily ſupplied by ſmall quantities 
ſent and ſold at markets; for in the beginning of the deſigns to bring 


corn to an high price, markets were ſtill known; a ſteady purſued 
ſcheme Fencing the projector, the more it is purſued invigorates 


itſelf ; as the advantages become more ſenſible to the proſecutor, more 
means he takes to double them : from hence ſprings his defire of, 
and the coveting of his — farms, as theſe adds to his gains, 


both by proportionably employing fewer of the labourin r, and 
it - 


by being the poſſeſſor, and having the adminiſtration of greater 


ſtocks of corn: Taking lands from ſeveral different proprietors, afford 


him many pretences to claim indulgences before unknown, except 


on different eſtates, but now artfully centered in all he occupies. From 
monopolies like this, at preſent it is not uncommon to fee, if not 


the whole, at leaſt the greater part of a pariſh rented by one man, 


who becoming ſole governor thereof, the poor's-tax 1s rated by him 


alone, the ſtatute or highway-duty is done as he directs, or left un- 
done. When opportunity ſerves, he repreſents to the major part of 


his Tandlords, the unneceſſary expences attending, and the little uſe 
there is to maintain and keep up dwelling-houſes on farms he took 
purely for the ſake of the land : thele are pulled down, or converted 


Into barns to place his increaſing ſtores, Thus his poſſeſſion is the 


" Turer,” as no place of reſidence 1s Teft for any perſon who might offer 


more rent for the land: in this manner, ſettled under the name of a 
ſenlible induſtrious man, abounding with power and riches, though 


His own barns are full, he purchaſes all the Crops of the inferior far- 
mers about him, thereby either to void the neighbouring market, 


_ or place what ſhould come there under his command; but having 


now more buſineſs on his hands than he can manage, he disburthens 


— 


himſelf of part thereof, by calling to his affiſtance ſome factor, 
the papal part of whoſe buſineſs it Is to Tecond the view of his 


VE 


— ——employer, © 


(8 ) 


employer, to convey every intelligence that may be aſſiſting to keep 


up the prices of corn, as theſe may be circulated in the country, and 


—to be alliſting in diſpenſing to the people corn at the heavieſt rate 
which poſſibly can be obtained, With an engrofling farmer thus 


99 & fenced and ſituated, will any landlord, without a'dwelling-houle left 


upon his eſtate to ſhelter a future tenant, dare to conſider any better 
propoſals that might be made to him for his land, or affert he does 
not partake of the one-third of the value of the produce ? I believe 
not : the farmer muſt continue, his groundleſs complaints be attend- 


— 


ed to, he obtains what is termed an advantageous Teaſe,” though per- 


haps at the ſame time he is taking a mortgage of this very eſtate un- 
"der Tome other perſon's — og furniſhing caſh for 
the extravagancies of an heir ; till at laſt, by being always upon the 
ſpot, knowing beſt the real value of the land, he buys out his maſter, 
"POP And becomes the lord of his lord, having turned to his advantage all 
„ 1 172 the benefits of the bounty for the exportation of corn : the landed 
3 gentleman had ſo long indulged himſelf, it was calculated to make 
. him amends for the damages he had ſuſtained, or his predeceſſors be- 
x fore him, by the civil wars and pelililence which had afflicted theſe 
4; kingdoms, How true this is, the number of gentlemen's houſes in 
| the country at preſent occupied by engrofling farmers will teſtify; 
"As yet there are many great and noble families in this land, who, 
by the largeneſs of their fortunes, and a due management of their 
affairs, are in great meaſure placed beyond the reach and arts of the 


2 At engroſſing farmer; but are their ſervants without conncEtions, or 
ua above receiving preſents and gratifications for leaſes ? All theſe ſecure 
to the farmer the continuance of lands at or nearly the fame rents 
as before: lords ſeldom, if ever, come to the knowledge of the 
exact produce of their eſtates. | „ : 
"That Rrmerr have engröſſed, every county in England can teſtify ; 
from hence the country in general 1s lets populated, as employment 
and encouragement for the labourer becomes ſcarce, and as provi- 
fions become dear, Many pariſhes are governed by the laws and nod 
of one ſingle man. Markets that uſed to be frequented by thirty or 
forty farmers, now ſee none, or, if a few, theſe only with an intent 
Ae 
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© Try charches, not to mention the reſorts of public diverſions in many 
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Hh ger to make ſham bargains, to ſhew pretended advices from London, 
= 


* 


and to trump up the price of grain : but are not the avenues of coun- 


places, crowded with the chariots and poſt-chailes of thole very per- 


Hons who formerly Held open the gates for a free paſſage to their 
"Tandlords? And the terrible conſequences which ariſe from peeple of 


r extractions affecting the modes and cuſtoms belonging to their 
ſuperiors, from whence again their equals and the loweſt rank of 


ople take example, and plunge themſelves into expences above 


their abilities, are but too well known, and too oftcn the foundation 
of the many vices this age is chatactetiſed by. Were this glittering 
of the country the effect of meer vanity, none would repine ; for 
ſhort would be its duration; but, what is more hurtful to commu- 


nity, it is ſupported by ill-gotten wealth, extracted from the bowels. 


of the induſtrious and the Tabouring mechanic. This the preſent pro- 
duce, and he preſent prices of corn, will verify. . 
AIdmit Iand not far diſtant from the capital to let at 20 s. per acre, 
we have already obſerved the charges to be equal to the rent, both 
theſe muſt be allowed to be rated to the utmoſt ; the land has this 
year produced one acre with another five quarters of wheat, which 
now ſells at 3 s. per quarter, or ſix quarters of barley, which 
now ſells from 275. to 30 8. per quarter: the farmer's profits from hence 
are cally computed ; and though great allowance be made for car- 
riage, factorage, &c. the origin of the high prices of proviſions will 
eaſily be perceived. E 

Where no extraordinary abilities appear, where no happy or new 
diſcoveries are the occaſion, no men in a ſhort time grow rich, but 
thereby they fix the attention of thoſe — 4 — who 
lived adjoining, or near engroſſing Tarmers, it required no great ſhare 
of. ſagacity to diſcover the” cauſes of theſe exceſſive profits; ſo that 
perſons unbred to agriculture, or who had no opportunities of engag- 
ing in the tillage of land, ſoon found a great part of the gains might 
be made by engroſſing of corn. The chance of a ſcarcity in any one 


part of the world, the bounty given for exportation, the contracts 


the government might think needful to make, and the power of 
withholding the corn from markets ; all theſe, upon an immediate 
2242 view, 
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view, muſt appear in their favour. Indeed it was acting againſt the 
known laws of the land; but where great gain is the object, and 
none to ſuperintend the crime, there are many men who will hazard 
the offence ; and if the number of offenders increaſe, in ſome mea- 


| | ſure it countenances the vice, though it becomes more generall 
Alle,, TTT Thus was the N 


country filled with jobbers, foreſtallers, and engrofſers ; harpies who, 


4 ] 4, Nahe ſla, without induſtry, fed on the neceffities of mankind, who in- 


veigled what honeſt farmers were left from their accuſtomed tract 
Fe and upright — who firſt taught them to ſhun mar- A e 
ets, and next to ſhut up their granari 


ies to prevent the exchange of 4h 
corn for the mite of the PD Theſe men employed every art to 


—amals the grain of the kingdom, and, when become maſters of 
the greater part of It, have Fad. the aſſurance. to deck themſelves 
with the name of corn-merchants in a country where no corn-mer- 


SY Epos "chants legally can exit. 7 5 | ; 
2! $ — Thus Paneel of Ill. gotten ſtores, every device is employed to raiſe 


their value; the weather that Providence ſends, whether wet or dry} cundla 1 


I hot or cold, i moulded 10 this intent The news-papers C «to 
don after harveſt are filled with accounts of great demands for corn 91% 
from abroad, the markets are fed as by the hand of famine; If Title 


— 


beTatell, are reported to be deluged and under water; and if, in op- 
poſition to all this, the voice of truth is heard, teſtifying the boun- 
Ties of Providence, the very weather that produced the plenty is 
brought in to countenance the report, that the whole or the 
© greater part of the produce of the Jand is ſo injured as to be uſeleſs. 
Valeſs for ſelfiſh views, men very ſeldom, or never, are at To much 
pains and expence to reveal the private concerns of their buſineſs. 
But to words are added facts, and where there is any poſſibility of 
* | | | accom- 


( #3) 


"converſation, when the material fault lay in the mixtures made by 
the brewer been ſaid to be 


* 
* 


ave! F 
ee; dts; emprofling millers and mealmen_? Has not 
7. MER 


_alliſting in keeping up the prices of corn to countenance his own 
price? at the ſame time as numbers of brewers offices were ſhuttin 

"Vp; and the world too well informed to engage in a bulineſs — 1 

Im been loſing for ſo many years. It is needleſs to repeat more of 


- 
© 


* » „ 


"the reports ſpread or means uſed; we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 
anſwer to the moſt ſpecious reaſons given in defence of theſe 
actices. ir Da apy of THEIR 
n Monopoly, ſupported by theſe means, muſt in a number of years 2 
worm out the ſtock and induſtry of every one concerned in the ma- Ae Give eres 
nufacture of corn. Formerly, when corn came to markets in due 
order, the maltſter, the brewer and baker when occaſion Terved, 
—Purchaſed, and procuring a [mall ſtock were thereby enabled to fur-_ 


And rich, that the London market, according to the new Tprung up 

"proverb, is fed with a Tpoon ; and has been for ſo Tong time, that 

"neceſlity alone, not conveniency, at preſent brings purchaſers to it. 
Naltſters, who bear a great ſhare of the burthen of taxes, in vain at- Vet, 227724 


—tempt to buy barley at a moderate price to make into malt; the 


— 


"weight, riches and wiles of the corn-owners over-reach both their 
"power and induſtry. To follow their lawful profeſſion, barleys they 
muſt buy, and buy them dear, and therefore leſs in quantity; and 


rom thele circumſtances often do they ſell without profit, to furniſh 
E Er ne Mr no nn 


( 'ra !) 


the government with the duty raiſed on their commodity. Malt at 
preſent bears an exceſſive price, and lately has reached to 38 s. per 
uarter ; no barges, except thoſe belonging to factors, are found at 
are, to convey any to London, and a club of a few private men 
. "meet to fix the prices of the proviſions for a whole metropolis, This 
=... 94. publickly has been afferted in our news-papers ; and the writers of 
=... au. the informations of how much corn is wanted for abroad, have never 
= /” yet contradicted it. Upon the whole, is it ſurpriſing our manufac- 
A tures ſhould decay ? or that we ſhould be underſold in foreign mar- 


* 


| 1. 5 HZed, for which the whole world trades, the neceſſarie of ſiſe; yet (y,, 


the increaſe of taxes. Is the engroſſing farmer, or corn-Jobher, more 
"Taxed than heretofore, any thing worthy mentioning ? Alas, the 
| 
, 


heavieſt tax is laid by ſelf-intereſted men, who touch not the bur- 
then of ſtate with their finger ; certain it is, monopolizers in gene- 
Tal make their advantages before the commodities become taxable, 
otherwiſe this power of theirs would be leſſened. 

Mien of the fame profeſſions are fo nearly connected, that of 
courſe, where gain is 1 object, the ſame principles are not only im- 

hibed, but put in practice. Corn-farmers grew rich, by engroflin 
Feat quantities of land, and holding up the prices of their product 
by the means and intereſt of factors and jobbers ; nothing was ſo na- 
tural as that hay-farmers ſhould do the fame. The meadow- lands 
about London are Tara medium for 40 s. per acre. The coſt of 
making the firſt crop of hay may reach 15 8. per acre, and of the 
after-graſs 8 s. per acre, pariſh-taxes, manuring, and other charges, 
may be accounted 12 8. per acre, the rent and charge then of one 
acre of land to the praſs-farmer is 3 1. 15 s. per acre. Providence, 
74 4 it is notorions, has this year beſtowed upon us two loads of firſt cut 
1 3 2 *4/% hay to ever acre, which now ſells at 3 |. 5 s. per load, and one load 
>| er acre 7 After -graſc, in value 40s. per load, ſo that the gains 
"made on 3 1. 15 s. or on the rent and charge of one acre of graſs- 
land, is 41. 15s. beſide the profit of grazing it after theſe two crops 
are taken off: the difficulties the hackney-coachman, or that my 

| 0 


— — cue — 
- 


1 d nile, oD keis? when we underſell ourſelves, and Tuffer that to be monopo- Br), 
the near-fighted tax the government with this increaſe of prices from Jus . 


, ( 


of trade, who drives a cart, muſt labour under to pick up this mo- 
ney in the ſtreets of London, to feed their horſes with hay, and with 
oats paid in proportion to it, may eaſily be learned from them, as 
well as how ſcanty the pittance left is to ſuppart their families. It 
muſt appear extraordinary, that, in this branch of buſineſs, the farmer rea, 
4 reaps more than double the advantage that accrues to the landlord I: gende gbd 
© | dt when it is conſidered That rere peopte <qually avoid the fre- „e. 409 — 
1 4 quenting of markets as corn-farmers do, that they have hay-ſaleſmeo, 
2 19/1411 who frequently purchale of Title farmers on their own account, or A 
eie have conſiderable farms themlclves, the Turprize will be removed. 
. 2 By theſe, and farmers, under various pretences, adviſing perſons who 
2 fee, lun keep cattle, to take in hay immediately from them, without pur- 
. chaliog at market, the quantity grown, and the quantity expended, 
is kept unknown; tie: appearance of ſcarcity takes place from leſs Saul, A,, (of, 2 
hay e cojetner, anc this is the better Kept up by , - > e 
the induſtry of the hay-ſeller, who regularly dictates to the tarmer / PRC 


— 


the quantity he is to ſend; "Twill not expatiate on the exorbitancy 
of theſe gains, nor on the miſchiefs and diſcontents they occaſion 
"among the labouring poor, however delerving it is of notice ; but al- 
Aer Tele profits made, after Lr rwo crops are taken of the lands, tge 
ſame meadows are varied in prolpect ; quantities of cows and Theep 
are ſeen to cover them. Every one _ the large price, and the little 
—mealure milk is Told at, and if the ſheep which graze the fields after 
The Tecond crop are brought in from1 18.to1 38.per head, and ſold again ; 
at Smithfield before Chriſtmas from 278. to 308. each, and again after L 222 
chis, the butcher is to have a large profit, at what rate is our labour- 


— 


ing poor fed? at what prices muſt our manufadtures Tell, to ſupꝑort Nh. 4: old 


N 
1 


1, 


55 


— 


3 2 1 ? Proper regulations in 

X - end pay gains ſo great and eedily made pe Sin : _ 
_ 7 0 e prices of proviſions might prevent the whole of theſe impõſitions. 0 
22 , ele inſtances of gain and managements will account for the ex- 


eie. ceflive dearneſs of butter and cheeſe : it is almoſt unneceſſary to ob- r 
ar Ae fire Hr ſerve, ſimilar cauſes produce limilar effects; when heretofore theſe y-7%o/ — 
. Y commodities were brought to markets, the entering into private con- - 
el. Pr eil: tracts for them was prevented; now being removed into factors 
is hands, from out of the reach, and out the fight of the people who 
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have a natural right to purchaſe them equitably, but too much ac- 
counts for the difference of prices, which at Bedford market, in the 
year 1741, for the beſt freſh butter, was from three-pence to four- 


pence per pound, roſe now in London to ten and eleyen-pence per 
d, occaſions the repeated and public, tough Net unanſwered 


poun Doug yer Lere 
b e have been made on theſe ſeveral heads; and for the 


reſtleſneſs of 5 of many trades, who with advanced 
wages Ttill Had themſelves crampt from the Iargeneſs of their gut- 
Poings for the neceſlaries of life. Sufficient it is, the facts are fo 
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fairly proved, and the occaſions of them ſo clearly pointed out, as to 


— by es of redreſs. Tt might appear invidious to dwell Tonger on 
this ſubje&, and to ſhew the arts and fallacies of the engtoſſer when 


centerd in the machanic ; the adulterations and mixtures milſſers «++ - 


-and mealmen make; have often been told; their whole ſtudy 1s to alu, 4 
remove both the corn and the baker from markets: thus unhappily ? 
for the trade, manufaCtures and proprietors of land in theſe king- 4 

doms, the diſtemper of monopoly and engroſſing is become epide- 
mica], and has reached far and near. If proviſions are neceſſary, the 
means of rendering them fit for the purpaſe of Ife, and the means 
which Teſſen the erde of our winter, are neceflary alſo. Coals ab £ 1} 
— — — 3 
are neither plenty or ſcarce from the uncertainty of ſeaſons, yet at „„ 


„ 4% 
3 


reſent their price is one-third more than in general ever was , 4,, 4, 
= 8 74 a 


— » 


So addicted is the heart of man to gain, however illegally obtain- 
ed, that in every age, and in every country, methods not only have 
been taken to defraud the ſtate of its juſt due, but every art has been 
employed to injure the greater number and moſt ufeful part of the 
people. Riches, when got by monopoly, and more eſpecially when | * 
in poſſeſſion of weak minds, is always accompanied with obſtinacy Coal a 
and pride. Woodmongers were drove out of their trade from ſhips mag” 
of very large burthen being employed to bring coals to London ; the 
lightermen belonging to the river, formerly the ſervants of the pub- 
lic, by joining to purchaſe the cargoes of theſe large veſſels, or, in , 
other words, to engroſs the whole of the coals brought to London, , 
by this means ſoon fixed their own 1 

MY * an 


> alt — a 


To 41 I | 


7 4 
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an act paſſed in the reign of Queen Anne, to open the trade, | 
whereby all contracts between coal-owners, 1 Kc. e K 


——"Monopoly was ever deaf to the cries of the oꝑpreſſed; tis power  u,../ 


were rendered void, and all perſons who had crafts, were authorized 


either to work themſelves, though not free of the river, or elſe to 


—employ freemen to work them in their ſtead. For a ſhort time, like 


other acts of this nature, this had a wholeſome effect; but large 
ſhips continuing to be employed, the ſame perſons, from their paſt 
conduct overgrown in riches, ſtill were the purchaſers of every 
freight, and the public left as much at the mercy of this combination 
as before, rather worſe ; for the trade being left open, the underling 
dealers, who by law were ſuffered to trade, aſſumed to themſelves 
the title of coal-merchants, though ſcarce any means was left them 
to ſecure any profit but by illegal meaſures. 3H 


only can command her retreat. To compaſs this in the coal-trade, ,” . 4 
crimps or factors were inſtituted; theſe were wiſely intended to pre- +7 4 © -* 


vent the proprietors of coals from impoſing on the town ; as theſe 


any coals upon their own account. 
—Tkas far For the equity and wiſdom of the law ; but theſe men, 


crimps were ſuppoſed to be influenced by no ſelf-motive, they ſhould 


religiouſly adminiſter juſtice between the buyer and the ſeller ; and 


at ſuch ſhould be the caſe, care was taken by the letter of the law, 
that they ſhould not, under forfeiture of a large penalty, buy or ſell 


forgetting the origin of their inſtitution, with minds bent to amaſs 
for themſelves fortunes at the expence of thoſe they have been en- #4 
gaged to defend, are now become = as well as many 4-41 4/4 
of the lightermen ſhip-owners; ſo that the proprietors and theſe per- 
ſons intereſts are ſo ſtrongly connected, that, lead of the firſt being 


_the guardians of, and the others the ſervants of the [1 they 


are now become ſo many law-givers, who unjuſtly tax the rich, and 
as unjuſtly prey _ the poor. It has been before obſerved, that 
whoever 1s maſter õ matter of trade, or of its conveyance, have 


in their power the diſpoſal thereof upon their own terms; need we 
en be ſurpriſed monopoly has again taken place in the coal-trade ? 


Hine Jy < 44 


The ſpace of a few years has increaſed the price from 24 8. to 375. 
per 


616) 
„ ger chalder, though at Newcaſtle this meaſure of the beſt ſort ſells 
e, laden. 


To theſe concurring facts, all tending to increaſe the prices of the 
neceſſaries of life, may be added the inequality oF Ever in. Rin 


2 
J Juc ales. T mention not this to cloathe mylelt with the Tivery of party, 
The true ſubject ſeeks his country's good under” every airmen. 
Subjects owe taxes to the ſtate Be — lame reaſon as they expect its 
protection; men of ill habits, | who make it their buſineſs to evade 
their due proportion, often gloſs theſe deſigns with a mighty ſhew of 
difintereſtednels and liberty, and to ſcreen themſelves baſcly aſſert the 
Ittle probability there is of the rich bearing their due proportion of 
the —— Thus, by flurring the characters of the repreſentatives 
of the people, as if in a time when many and great taxes were necei- 
_ fary, Wiey Would ſet a little paultry intereſt of their own, in compe- 
tition With the = benefit of their country, and the neceſſary re- 
lief of the induſtrious labourer. | | 
. es when equally borne, are the leſs burthenſome ; leſs com- 
5 plained of, when every conlamer of the commodities on * oy 
: are 1m , in an <qual ion to the tities the ; 
when ebe en F — Ly Ui Rosen ot 
ſtate, there ſhould be no part t its aſſiſtanoe; the rich are 
beſt able, the poor moſt numerous, but all are children of the ſame 
Ta trading cities, fuel is of ſuch conſequence to carry on the ma- 
nufactures exported from thence, or there conſumed, and the charge 
of conveying coals to theſe places, and the countries adjacent, where 


malting and many other buſineſſes require them, muſt be ſo burthen- 
ſome, that on no account ſhould theſe ſituations partially be loaded 


. : with an — 2 here it ĩs necellary to raiſe money on a matter of 
17 ki TIA F may it be ſeen: neighbouring ſtates, our rivals in 
11 trade, are equally compelled as we are to uſe them; to free theſe 
. from a burthen our own manufaTturers are made to bear, appears to 
11 be acting againſt ourſelves. The city of London, with great pro- £4 

5 af priety, might petition to be releaſed from the duty on coals, and that . 1.9, 
the amount of the ſum ſo raiſed, might be impoſed on the quantities 24? 


* 8 2 
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ploying the induſtrious poor, but, by leflening the expence of our 
commodities, be a means of turning the balance of trade more to our | 
— ee 

——Akeer To much has 3 with regard to the additional tax on, 429 ey 
and the additional price of ſtrong beer, it may appear preſumptive to e los. 
inveſtigate any part of this matter. The caſe of the labouring poor, 4 

who pays for this commodity one-ſeventh more than uſual, will, I 

hope, plead in excuſe ; and the plain queſtion is, whether, notwith- 

ſtanding the government required a farther aid from this branch to 

carry on a neceflary war, had the corn-trade been put upon an equi- 

table Tooting; Mö pe been routed out, Ind The duties on. malt, 


"hops, and beer, Been equally and uniformly laid had the brewers 


- 
— —— . — 


according to the ſtatute in the 23d year of King Henry the 
Eighth, and not fince by any act repealed, that the prices of beers 
and ales Thou by mayors; Theriffs, and other head oth- 


—cers in cities, and in every [hire by the juſtices in their open ſeſſions, 


in proportion to the prices of the materials uſed ; whether, under ſuch” 2 83 


El — ag oy nor. onenme with another have „ £127 £4 


exported. This not only would be inſtrumental in relieving and em- 


— — — — 


——- 


remained as heretofore, to the ſatisfaction of the people, and ue, 4.94 
the Mterelt of the hate? Maltſters, who have made inquiries con- 

cerning the preſent ſituation of their trade, do affert, there are_now ; 
more than 960,600 quarters of malt annually leſs made than before. 08,005 . 


p a 7 


When thc matcriab IA ade arc not only engrofled, but afterwards zei Wy, 1b 


heavily loaded with imports, the effect Is, that Tels will be conſum- 
ed: _ Ir the Toros depending on their materials be taxed 
again, whereby the price mult be Advarcec co the labouring man, if 


a neceſſary of life, perhaps for ſome ſhort time the ſame quanti- 
dies may be STS at Heal until The people have At upon means 
"to evade the molt or the Whole of theſe taxes. So that - natural 


# "conſequence of a monopoly 1n the corn-trade, and of heavy and un- 

4 equal taxes on malt and beer, ſeems to be an immediate leſs con- Sc.. 1-4 bed 
"Tumption of malt, a worſe commodity in beer, and a gradual de- | 
<creale 1n the revenue from all thele branches: whether as yet ſuch is 


4 — — —— —— 
- — . 9 — the 
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the caſe, can be known only to thoſe who are intruſted with this 
part of the government's accounts. | 
At th me, after a great and plentiſul harveſt for the price of 


barley, we are wholly at the mercy of ingrofling farmers and mono- 

polizers, ſo that the maltſter and the brewer work without. profit, 

with a price ſo advanced as to Tefſen the conſumption. Since then 

a no profits there were, nor likely to be, the matter had better been 
| referred to impartial magiſtrates, who, on enquiry, muſt have ſeen 
where the gangrene lay, and have traced the evil to the fountain- 

head.” In a commercial nation, the value of land and the prices of 


— 


corn muſt naturally increaſe ſo long as a ballance of trade 1s in Her 92 


Tavour ; but in proportion as manufacküres are opprefled, the Ba- ho 
Tance muſt lefſen ; monopoly, arbitrary and fixed” prices, moſt cer- 2 


— A. 


Tainly do this. As provitons differ in value in proportion to the cir- /L4, ,.. 
cumſtances of times and ſeaſons, an affectation to maintain a fixed . 


rice_in any manufacture whatever, muſt not only undermine Its 
| own ſweet 7 undation, but infallibly muſt be a detriment to the put- 
222 Iic. Another reaſon may in part be the occaſion of this decreaſe of 


PARA Maiting buſineſs: from the price of porter being raiſed one-ſeventh, 
more foreign ſpirits are drank, and a great number of pt 


more burthenſome. | 5 

do not pretend to be expert in brewery accounts ; but this dif- 
ference between the man who can aftord to advance a ſmall ſum of 
money to purchaſe utenſils and malt to brew his own Trong beer 
i n OE A igt 5887 whe Bay Tc Ar. 1 PUBIC Este. mutt 


Be dvr every dre wh refferrs- 


= Pp ſ id a private. perſons 
| y brew for themſelves without paying any beer or ale duty; ſo that 
M122 — the tax being bore by a leſſer number of people, becomes more and 


| ——Porter-beer 15 Narted Trom the Brewer to the victualler at 288. per 


barrel; ſuppoſe the brewer's profit one time with another to be 288. 

r barrel, remains 26s. the coſt and charge of brewing this beer, with 
its exciſe included ; this duty is 8s. per barrel, remains then 18s. per 
barrel for the coſt and charge of brewing this beer, without exciſe. 
But the brewer is at great expence for ware and tare, and muſt keep 
many 


many carriages, horſes, and ſervants, to move his commodity, befides 

giving gratuities ; all theſe may be eſteemed a charge of Js. per barrel; 

ſo that the real coſt and charge of brewing this ſort of beer is 17 s. 

per barrel. I know enough of malt to aſſert, that no part of this 

rain will make beer, but the flower. This the private brewer can 

"extract as eaſily and as readily as the common brewer can, and con- 
Tequently to as much advantage. But when we Tee men of every 

buſineſs, or. of no buſineſs, become brewers, and in London we find 

rter-beer of ſuch a diverſity in taſte, colour, and fineneſs, It ſurely 

EF beta this för from @ diverſity of ideas, or, what is the Taine, 

from ſome material difference in the ordering or manufacturing the 

ſame commodity. Now, as that which is right, is always alike in the 

ſame caſe, ſuch a diverſity cannot be admitted to be juſtly founded: 

it is then no injury to the knowledge of many of theſe gentlemen to | 
ſay, 122 perſons have the ſame chance of brewing well as the re- # 
puted brewer has, and that drink of the Lame quality and nature may , F. #/ $7; 
be brewed by private families for 17 s. per bare, as 1s fold by the vic- . C g 41 
taaller to the induſtrious poor at three pence half-penny per quart, or, Log 3 
"which is the ſame, at 42 8. per barrel. Whether it is juſt the diſpa- T's 


rity between 17 8. and 42 8. for the ſame liquor, in the ſame place, 
ſhould ſubſiſt? are queſtions which need no reply. 


Sic vos non vobis melificatis apes. 


If the premiſes before laid down has been indulged with the rea- 
der's attention, he will certainly make this concluſion, that the peo- 
ple of England are more ſeverely hurt in the price of the neceſſaties 
of life, by the arts and devices of d:ligning men, an 

— being equally borne, than ever they were by the legillative power for 

—The Tupport of their Ia ws, liberties, and properties; this without any 

—probabllity of redreſs, unleſs By the interpoſition of ſupreme autho- 
rity. But as it is neceſſary for the authors of ſuch deſigns if poſſible 
to keep unnoticed, or at leaſt to juſtify themſelves to the inquiſitive, 
ſo it may be proper to examine the principal reaſons they make uſe 
of in this caſe, to ſhew theſe in their natural colours, and to expoſe 


their futility, . — 
Many 
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Many of the reports artfully ſpread in order to increaſe the prices 
of proviſions, have before been taken notice of; it would be need . 
leſs here to repeat them. The ſuppoſed unrefutable arguments are 
theſe : | | ; 

It is the undoubted right of every man to make the greateſt ad- 


vantages he can in diſpoſing of his property. | 
When proviſions are plenty, el poor, being ſupplied 


at an eaſy rate, negie& or refuſe their accuſtomed labour. 
By exportation of corn, much money is brought into the land, 
where it is always wanted. 

Arguments of this ſort, in a country bleſſed with laws and liberty, 
require but little anſwer ; indeed they ſtand ſelf-confuted, decency 
alone can countenance any concern being taken about them. 

As the inhabitants of every country are ſubſervient to its laws, fo 
every man taking up a profeſſion is bound to obey the intent of the 
ordinances provided for his particular caſe ; this being his own pri- 
vate choice and ſecurity, as well as the good of the whole. If monopoly 
in general be a vice, engrofling of farms, as this deſtroys the equitable 

prices of proviſions, is more evidently ſo : the law requires farmers 
40 bring their corn to market, that it may not paſs from hand to hand 
to be enhanced in prices, either by a difference in meaſures, by falſe- 
hoods, or by cunning, foreſlalling, or engrofling ; it is ena&ted; Thatl 


not only he corporally puniſhed, but with the loſs of the goods ; this 
So far th 


to prevent extortion, en from the laws Countenancing 
"theſe deſigns which tend to diftreſs the poor_ in the ſtate of the pe - 


ceſſaries of life, it forfeits the property itielf of whoſoever deviſes or 
practiſes means of this ſort: and this is conſonant to the Jaws of 
God, That, to accelerate the Fady diſtribution of bread, he ordains, 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper millſione in pledge, for he 
 Taketh the life 7 ma, in pledge. In every ſtate blefled with freedom, 

the general cuſtom which allows to the Conde for the land he rents, 
and the ſtock he employs, a profit equa] with that of the proprietor 


of the land, ſeems to be the golden rule, and in no wiſe ſhould be 
deviated from ; all more is extortion, and as much intentionally for- 


bid by law, as uſury is in the traffic of money, Were it not ſo, the 
Th * lame 


* 


( 2t ) 
ſame argument would ſubſiſt for the abuſe of power of any kind, 
_ and cunning ; both theſe ate properties, on a full exertion 
em the equence would be rapine, oppreſſion, and bring- 
ing back mankind to a ſavage lawleſs ſtate : thus in the neceſſaries 
4 of liſe, that theſe ſhould be under laws and regulations, is of as 
* 


K abſolute neceſſity as life itſelf, The engroſſing of farms have occa- 
2/7 119 Je ec 18 be Teerted, markets becoming uſeleſs has been 
44 oft e lud. the foundation of extortion, and extortion becoming general has 
1 thought this 4 Tufficient plea, that, man for his own private 0 
might prey on the vitals of the induftrious poor. — 
Dns of the means by which the faves in our colonies are com- 
elled 40 labour, is to ſhorten the allowance of their food, theſe 
is creatures having few other ideas of property than that which 
es hunger and thirſt. Britons, however poor, are Tree ; they 
r hire, and the fruit of their labour they are intitled to lay 
out in ſuch manner as they like, and to the beſt advantage for 


themſelves and their families. Any unfair device that tends to 1n- 


+ 


"creaſe the prices of the neceflaries of the induſtrious, is baſe and e e 


tyrannical : for as the neceſlaries of life riſe in price, the ſalary that 
is to procure rhem becomes thereby leſs proportioned to their labour; 
LI this circumſtance deſignedly takes place, by ſo 
uch, as it — — robbed of theit hire, and the more 


A O, as in a time of real ſcarcity, for this, their wages are not increaſ-” 
I ed. Induſtry unrewarded is often the cauſe of deſpair, and de- 
3 ſpair frequently the cauſe of the proſtitution of women, and of men 
ſeeking relief by the moſt unjuſtifiable means. If the poor neglect 
providing for their families, if They appear not to have a viſible way 
of livelihood, the laws are open to puniſh them, and magiſtrates - -_ 
appointed for this darfst 5 thi Denen in no wiſe = = to OE 1 4 4 , 
any private perſon, or to any combination of men. It by proviſions © 7 * 
Heing cheap the idleſt could io effecrualty be Tupptted, as that work- * 
® ing only one half their accuſtomed time would be ſufficient to main- 
tam them, magiſtrates, and the chief of manufactures, would ſoon 
diſcover too much was paid for Tabour ; and, did they not, many 


wanting employment, and more deſerving, would embrace ſo lucky 
a Cir- 
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a circumſtance ; for whete work is, and proviſiens cheap, the la- 


bourer reſorts ; thus our manufactures would be carried on at eaſier 
Fates, the demand abroad would encreale, a greater number of hands 
would be employed; and if "proviſions were at reaſonable prices, 
there would remain more perſons at home to conſume them; but to 
reſtore to the kingdom theſe real bleſſings, induſtry muſt be coun- 
r ted not from the Band of monopoly, but 
on equitable terms. = 1 

ney Being the ſcale by which commodities of all ſorts are mea- 
ſured, as a commodity it is a meaſure to itſelf; the rate of intereſt 
points out its real value, ſo that eaſily it is known if it be too dearly 
purchaſed. "As the bounty now ſtands, we have ſhewn the nation 
pays from 15 to 18 1. per cent. diſcount, for the money that enters 
from the exportation of corn, at the ſame time the intereſt of it with 
us is from 3 . to 5 L per cent. Procuring money on the firſt of theſe 
terms cannot be underſtood to be a national benefit, fince not only 


this diſcount takes place, but the charge 1s many times doubled to - 
the home-conſumer to obtain it. The conſequences of proviſions ©; 


22 pare 


rifing in value, fall an our manufaQures, encreaſe their original 
coſt, prevent their being exported, Keeps our labouring Poor idle, 
Torces them to deſert their native foil, and ſhuts out from us a much 
Frater return of each, which otherwiſe would flow in, from the 
125 of the materials found in this iſland, and from the labour of the 
Tnduffrious poor employed on them. Corn is one of the ſtaple com- 
modities of this kingdom, wool is another ; what might be the con- 
ſequence of a bounty granted dd Export Wool unmanufattured ? That 
it would bring great ſums into the nation, is moſt certain, fince our 
neighbours procure wool from us under the preateſt difficultics, and 


the greateſt hazards; nay, even it would enrich our farmers, our 
150 merchants, Nc. but would nor the damage of exporting it far 


exceed the benefits pained 7 Under theſe circumſtances, would it not 
"ITE TIE priccg öf dn: Herre manufacture, and in proportion decreaſe 
thoſe of gur rivals in trãde Would not this enlarge their commerce to 
our rum If this be troe, it would be hurtful to encourage our neigh- 


bours to give us their money for unwrought wool, becauſe it would 
EE vil hr oppreſs 
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oppreſs our induſtriqus poor. And is it not the ſame to feed our oo _ 
Petitors at a cheaper. rate than ourſelves, for Where the neceſſaries 
N l is the concern, what material difference is there between fuel, 
"Taiment, and food ? ee era 
That money thus. dearly bought from a diſadvantageous exporta- 
tion of corn is wanted, is very true; but ſurely not for the ſtate, ex- 
cept It be this immenſe diſcount, which from out of the public reve- 
nues is furniſhed to many perſons who complain of the taxes which 
—faile it, nor. is it wanted: by the public, who pays at leaſt 30 l. per 


cent. to re it. - The money returned from abroad for corn cen- 
ters 1 the corn-dealers, who bartered their commodity for it; that 


- 


— 


is, with -corn-merchants, monopolizers, cogroſſers of farms, and _ 
jobbers of i nor is it by them applied” either to raiſe the value of 
lands, or to; any public benefit. Ge the contrary, by this means 
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their hands are ſtrengthened, ſo as to enable them to form greater / i indy = {2 


magazines, to pay more for devices and arts to deceive mankind 3 
to oppreſs the manufacturers of theſe kingdoms, and to wreſt the ne- 
celaries and conveniences of life from out of the hands of the Tabour- 
Ing poor. Such are the perſons who want this money, Tuch the pur- 
n to, and ſuch the means by which this want is en- 
tertainedt. | 


Perhaps ſomewhat. more is wanting, and that is, to anſwer an aſ- 
ſertion too often, and too confidently made, that, from the bounty 
given to export grain, there has been ſo great an increaſe of agricut- 

—Tare, as even to lower the prices of corn ſpecie bore before” 
This act took place. This affirmation has received much credit upon 
the faith given to Biſhop Fleetwood's tables of the prices of wheat 


and malt, from the year 1646, which tables (however well intend- . CM Sts 


ed the author of them might be) will on due examination be found 
to be incorrect and falſe in every individual article, Biſhop Fleet- 
wood wrote his Chroncon Pretigſum purely to ſhew the great ad- 
vance there was in the prices of proviſions | from the year 1450 to 
his time. What he collected was at Windſor, where the meaſure 
ſold by exceeds the ſtandard buſhel conſiderably; he reports the 
prices as paid in the retail way for the uſe of private famities, Per- 
haps too according to the Accu he received from his fteward; 
Tuch cannot be called: the regular and true prices of corn as at The 
market of London, where many ſhips are Freighted, where many bre-F-- 
ers, 
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ers, bakers, diſtillers, and maltſters, buy great quantities at one time, 
f and where no other meaſure but the ſtandard buſhel is admitted 


and this is fo true, that, upon z candid” examination, Biſhop Flect- 
_ wood's tables will be found to exceed the real prices, | according to 
\ the ſtandard buſhel, nearly one-fourth or more — were at the 
— time at the London market. Nor w be thought in 


the Teaft to impeach this Gentleman's character; his enquiry into 
the prices of corn were ar to One intent, and not to ſo 


' ral a purpoſe as to lead him into an examination of many circum- 
ſtances, which otherwiſe tended to deceive lin 3 hi Tatar, Tn Tie 
| Prevented a conſtant attendance bn a public corn<market, and his 
views tend chiefly to fix the expences made for proviſions ri- 
vate ſocicties, or private families, and not to point out the Nandard 
1 oO £ 20 Pt — 
| == at Which wholeſale "traders and manufaRty chaſ 
| "This fact (tho too long here to be entered into) will on enquiry be 
\ found to be true, and the errors in the table to be nearly in the pro- 
portion I have juſt mentioned; ſo that notwithſtanding the great in- 
creaſe of cultivated lands, this truth is evident, that from too great 
an e rement given to export corn, and from the general mo- 
nopoly from hence ſubliſting, the price IE. Ipecic of grain, of 
"proviſions, and of t = 7 of 1 has conſiderably advanced. 
After thus much Tad, and which perhaps may fatigue many of 
thoſe who indulge this little tract with a reading, it may be ſuppoſ- 
ed the high prices of the neceſſaries of life have more than once 
been the obje& of my reflections, as a ſubject of this ſort, is often 
thought benea e notice, and in general without the! ſphere of ö 
_ perlonages. Though it may appear aſſuming in a private man, 1 
© point out = remedies where ſo many evils concur, yet as theſe 4 
are of conſequence to trade, and to the induſtrious part of mankind, 1 
I ſhould think myfelf wanting in the duty I owe to my country 
were I not, to this hiſtory-of the calamities of the labouring poor, to 
add ſomewhat for perſons of more talents to new model o- improve. 
This is not the firſt time the monopoly of farms has been com- 
lained of, nor has ſuch complaints been particular to theſe King- 
. | r every climate, have deemed them detrimental, 
KF ety HZ. and laws before now have been enacted limiting the extent of land to 


wg / 4 1\ iÞ8 farmed to one perſon, To this general conſent of mankind, I 
Fi . * mu — to add how much it ſhould be in the opin: on of 


! 
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cious farmer; a correſpondent of the Editors of the Muſeum Ru- 


fticum. He expteſſes himſelf as follows. © The poor farmers are un- 


« der a neceſlity of ſelling their corn before the winter is paſſed ; if 
« markets are low, they fail in the payment of their Michaelmas 
« rent, their ſtock. is in conſequence ſeized, and ſome overgrown mo- 
“ nopolizer in the neighbour adds their little plot to the many 
« farmerly ſeparate farms he already holds. Were the intereſt of the 
« community to be conſulted, no man would be allowed torent above 


« three hundred acres of land: the profits of ſuch a farm will, with 
1% proper regulations, maintain a family decently and well, and it is 
«c 80. Tequiſite, or even ſalutaty, that Farmers hould acquire large 
« fortunes.” 5 IE 


"The laws of England neither admit of, or even ſuppoſe ſuch to 
be in being, as corn-merchants, engroſſers, and jobbers of corn, or 


kan cer of any ſort, without puniſhment. Whatſoever perſons 
- (fa 


ys our ſtatutes) ſhall engroſs, or get into his hands by buying, or 
promile, taking other than by leaſe of land, or tythe, any corn grow- 
ing, or other corn, with intent to ſell the ſame again, ſhall be reputed 


an unlawful engroſſer, and engroſſers being by law reputed oppreſ- 
ſors of the puur, thing agcr wicked gain, and deceiving the rich, 


for the firſt offence are to be impriſoned two months, and to forfeit. 
the goods ; for the ſecond offence, are to be impriſoned fix months, 
and forfeit double the value of the goods, and for the third offence, 
E loſs of all the goods, and impriſonment, at the King's 
ure. See ſtatutes 5 and 6 of King Edward the Sixth. Theſe 


e 
/ == when regarded as laws, were reſpected by the people, provi- 


ſions of every kind were brought to markets inſtituted by patent, and 
markets were found to be ſo uſeful and neceſſary, that it was recom- 
mended one at leaſt ſhould be ſettled at every ſeven miles diſtance. 
Under ſuch reſtrictions, and without a bounty to conyey the corn 
from out of the land, monopoly ſcarcely could ſhew her head. 
Formerly, when the people eat their bread unadultered, the baker 


bought his wheats, and either ground them himſelf, or paid ſo much 


to the miller for this purpoſe ; the flour being then the nett produce 
of the corn, and unmixed, the baker was under no neceſſity to uſe 
alum, or other materials, foreign to the purpoſe, as often now is the 
caſe, to hide the wickedneſs of the mealmen ; but millers growing 
rich, turn meal-men, and not only refuſe the uſe of their mills to the 

= baker, 
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baker, but to thoſe who make their own bread, and thus fixes the 
prices he pleaſes on the mixed corn he grinds. Such are the evils 
* ariſing to the public from people being ſuffered to enter into more or 
other profeſſions than their own. * 
The plain reaſon why foreigners purchaſe their corn from Eng- 
land, is that they want it; when this circumſtance takes place, they 


muſt purchaſe at a ice; when it does not, they buy only with 
this view to {ell again; and in this caſe are foreign engroſſers like 
our home-bred corti-merchants, both equally Tmurious to the induſ- 
trious poar ; but in ſuftering them to purchaſe our corn, ſhould it 
not previouſly be inquired into, whether we have a ſufficiency to 
ſpare? When corn is at mean prices, wheat at 4 8. per buſhel, rye 
7 3 8. per buſhel, and barley at 2s. per buſhel, as no other method N 
at preſent 1s practiſed to know the quantity annually grown ; from 4 
Hence it muſt be ſuppoſed, at theſe medium prices, there are of each 3 
but juſt the quantity neceſſary for the uſe of the inhabitants. When A 
ſuch is the fact, granting a bounty to export, even ſuppoſing this f 
bounty not productive of monopoly, which loads trade with a charge 
upwarde of 14,cnn,nnn l. much more burthenſome than all the taxes 
is it not 


raiſed, ſtill 75 Tt not paying either t famiſh ourſelves s n noe 
- giving our_neighhours (the rivals of our trade) at ſuch prices, but 
ore Jo when there are Much higher encouragement to buy our 
"Torn, to compeſ our own people to purchaſe It back apain at a much b 
"dearer rate? This, often as it has been the caſe, ſurely cannot be prov- A 
to be a national advantage, tho, moſt certainly it may be a private 
one. Plentiful years ſucceeding each other, muſt occaſion the prices 
of corn to be much below their mean value; at ſuch times a bounty 
granted to export corn, perhaps may be of ſome ſervice to the na- 
ro und N ce farmer; But f AHS d when the prices exceed the 


"mediam, if mult derrimentthe Nate, and the Haded as well as the 
A 21 The preſent prices then on which the bounty is 


now pal appear to be much too high ; a clearer diſtinction (as to 
the bounty) ſeems to be wanting between barley and malt; malting 
ſhould not increaſe the value of barley more than one-twentieth 
part. But as the caſe now ſtands, 7 bounty given on malt not truly 


dried and cleaned, is in effect giving money to export duſt and Ma- 
ter. Experience too often has proved this obſervation to be true, 
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It is the ſtanding intereſt of all factors to keep up and increaſe Nu {te Ls 

the prices of proviſions they are concetned for; by this they recom- 4424 , 
— = to 


their employers, and frequently ſhare with them 
the profits they are aſſiſting to obtain; and though Tuch perſons are 
necelary to perſogate in a market ThE proprietors of corn or of pro- 
viſions, in no ſhape ſhould they be ſuffered to have any intereſt there- 
in, or in the carriages which convey them; the ill effects of theſe 
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have already been pointed out ; beſides, being ſwore to an exact per- 


formance of Juſtice, proper. penalties be deviſed to reſtrain 
them from theſe or bite practices. 8 7: - 
"To general evils, general remedies ſhould be applied; the neceſ- 
faries of life have been ſhewn by muny means, and in many caſes, to 
be made the occaſion of unjuſt gain, from whence our manufactures 
decreaſe, our iſland depopulates, the bulk of mankind'is thereby op- 
preſſed, the proprietors of lands uabenefited, and every part of the : N 
ſlate injured, It Has oſten been propoſed, and certainly eaſily might N 
be ee, to take an account annually of every ſpecie-of corn, and 8 72 
food for man and beaſt produced in the Kingdom ; this compared TR 
With the number of the inhabitants, and the cattle to be fed, the ths 


rices of eac with great certainty and juſtice to every one might 
alcertained ; ſomewhat Ike rnis piaguryu 3 Teſpe& to hops has 


revented monopolies' on this commodity, and turned out to the " 
— — With what facility this might de 

"IE 5 the alete r ide endet need but be mentioned : every 
land- holder then would be fully apprileTof the produce of his land, . 
the little farmer would be exempted from the oppreſſion of the | 
rich, the extraordinary gains of the husbandman would ariſe from 
induſtry, and the improvement of every eſtate mult be the cone: 
quence : if ſubordination is requiſite, the greateſt extent of land to 4. .,-.4,9 , - 


be occupied by any one perſon neceſlarily ſhould be fixed Markets C hae? 
— by patents ſhould” be encouraged, and every Tort of pro- * 
= Fes 
eyes, Veal 


viſion be fold there only by weights and meaſures, whoſe uniformity 
Thould"extend throughout the whole nation. To every market Thontd 
TE appointed an intelligent clerk, who on mo account ſhould be 
biaſſed either by buyer "or Telſer, who ſhould inſpe& the goodneſs 
and wholeſomeneſs of commodities allowed there to be ſold, occa- 
ſionalſy determine” the difference of the inferior and middling ſorts 
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ſuch to regulate the falg of the necellaties of life as per Heaps n 


vented the whole of theſe confiderati ho harper 
. eſe to W ſcarcely Known ar attended to, fob 

bt perſons to Po Nhe intent of the EN er be — 

td appointed to regulate and inſpe&' de nd ß 

one bade which would bę but little enpence to the mation in om - 

| pariſon to the great uu general benefits that would arife from ie, 

E--. dus a __ Mein r of theſe laws; and. 4 « 
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ul, if not more ſo than t 2 ALLA 
| * "efftien the combinations apd impoſitions, of cluſters and fer- 
132 . *  vants; they night de Ty jadges Whether any man followed to 
8 | the detrfinent'of the publi c, any other trade or profeſſion than that 
be was entitled to; ſuch" and many other ufttes would naturally 
8 become he objects of their — for thEpublic*bendht.” From 
1 bence, no be h Why national advabtages 5 be ed, but 4 5 
anced bi virtue, would receive its e reward; | 
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